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deemed is offered as an universal sacrifice to God by the great High Priest,
in union with His offering of Himself in His passion. This is the fact which
is celebrated by the faithful in the sacrament of the altar; in the oblation
offered there, the Church itself is offered to God. The true Mediator, who,
as God, receives the sacrifice, offered Himself in the form of a servant.
Thus He is Himself at once priest and oblation. According to His will,
the sacrament or sacred sign of His offering is the daily sacrifice of the
Church, which, being the body of which He is the Head, thus learns to
offer herself through Him.

The ruling thought of these statements is that the Eucharist is a cor-
porate act in which the Church, relying upon the merits of the one sacrifice,
presents herself as aliving sacrifice to God. It follows that the remembrance
of the death and passion which were the consummation of that one sacrifice
must be prominently before the minds of the faithful in this connexion.
It follows also that the perpetual presentation of the sacrifice on earth is
closely allied with the perpetual mediation of the risen Lord in heaven.
The act of communion, by which the Christian, receiving the hallowed
elements, becomes a partaker of the body and blood of Christ and so unites
himself with God, is the consummation of his part in the sacrifice. The idea
of sacrifice is thus inseparable from the visible oblations which are the food
of the faithful and, offered upon the altar, become by consecration the
body and blood of Him who is both priest and sacrifice. If these aspects
of the sacrament emerge from the writings of Augustine and his con-
temporaries without being consistently formulated, more than one of them
are summed up in the earliest form in which part of the canon of the Roman
mass has come down to us, the quotations which occur in the De Sacra-
mentis^ a work probably composed in northern Italy about 4*00.

Therefore, mindful of His most glorious passion and of His resurrection from the
dead and His ascension into heaven, we offer unto Thee this spotless offering this
holy bread and cup of eternal life; and we pray and beseech Thee to receive this
oblation on Thine heavenly altar by the hands of Thine angels, as Thou didst deign
to receive the gifts of Thy righteous servant Abel and the sacrifice of our patriarch
Abraham and that which the high priest Melchizedek offered unto Thee.

It was in the emphasis which he laid upon the sacrificial character of
the Eucharist that Gregory the Great made his contribution to the teaching
of the Church on this subject. His observations upon the presence of
Christ in the elements amount to little more than an assertion of his belief
that the bread and wine in the sacrament are, by an undefined process of
conversion, the body and blood of Christ. In one place, indeed, he re-
presents the feeding of the redeemed upon the flesh of Christ as the object
of the passion. The reception of His flesh and blood avail to salvation.
Here we come to the essential point of Gregory's teaching. The victim,
the daily oblation of Christ's body and blood, saves the soul from eternal
ruin. It renews (reparcrf) through a mystery the death of the Only-Begotten
to ourselves; although He has risen and by His rising has conquered death,
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